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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT 


Are we putting our country’s future 
into capable hands? If your faith in 
America’s young people: needs renew- 
ing, take a look at the Scholastic Awards 
program. A vast mine of teen-age talent 
is tapped by the Awards. The final 
issues of Scholastic Magazines for each 
school year present a sampling of the 
entries, This issue of World Week in- 
cludes examples of student art, photog- 
raphy, and writing. 

Aside from their motivation value in 
showing what young people can do, 
the Awards articles in the current issue 
have social studies usefulness for civics, 
current affairs, journalism, and Amer- 
ican history. Note especially the inter- 
view with a survivor of the atomic 
bombing of Hiroshima, Japan (page 
15); the article on the current guided 
missiles program (pages 18-19); and 
the story of the Ohio Canal (pages 20- 
21), with map of canals of the mid- 
western area in 1850. 


Special Unit: THE SCHUMAN 
PLAN (pp. 8-11) 


Throughout the semester we have 
presented a “unit of units” on Europe, 
1951. We have covered the key nations 
in separate units. In the introductory 
article (February 28 issue) inter-Euro- 
pean issues were discussed, including 
the Marshall Plan, North Atlantic 
Treaty, Council of Europe, and Schu- 
man Plan. Since then the Schuman 
Plan has advanced closer to reality and 
this summer may bring it into operation. 
This program to pool the coal and steel 
industries of six Western European na- 
tions is now before the various parlia- 
ments for final action. 


LESSON PLANS 


Lesson Assignments 
Sean the list of reference readings 
and lesson activities. Make your assign- 


ments to students sufficiently in advance 
to insure adequate preparation on their 
part. 

1. Page 8: (1) Who are the six mem- 
ber-nations of the Schuman Plan? (2) 


What is the nature and purpose of the, 


Schuman Plan? (3) How would the 
plan operate? 

2. Page 9: Refer to the workbook for 
questions on maps and charts. 

8. Page 10: (1) How may the Schu- 
man Plan contribute to world peace? 
to closer unity among European Na- 
tions? to U. S. prosperity? (2) What 
objections have been made to the Schu- 
man Plan? 


SCHUMAN PLAN (pp. 8-10) 
Aim 

To learn how the Schuman Plan aims 
toward building peace and improving 
economic conditions in Europe. 


Iilustrative Aids 
Wall map of Europe, World Week 
charts and maps. 


Motivation 

During America’s “Critical Period,” 
1783-1789, 13 quarreling states learned 
that a dis-united nation could not hope 
to survive. Why, don’t the nations of 
Europe profit from our experiences, 
adopt the Schuman Plan without further 
argument, and go on to form a “United 
States of Europe”? 


Discussion Questions 

I. Why can the triangular area on 
the map (page 9) be called “Europe's 
industrial heart”? 

2. How have trade restrictions in 
Europe been responsible for building 
ill will among the nations and holding 
down living standards? 

8. In what ways does the Schuman 
Plan hope to remove some of the basic 
causes of past wars? to increase pros- 
perity? 

4. Why do the backers of the Schu- 


Week 


man Plan claim that a more prosperous 
Europe means a more prosperous Amer- 
ica? 

5. Some Ge: is fear the Schuman 
Plan will place them under the power 
of France. Some French leaders fear 
the same thing about Germany, De you 
think that their fears are to be com- 
pared with the man who is “ 
things are under the bed” or that they 
are justified? Why? 

6. How do you explain Great Brit- 
ain’s not joining in the Schuman Plan 
countries? Do you think her action is 
wise? Why or why not? 

Activities 

1. With a student acting the part of 
interrogator, conduct the first 10-15 
minutes of the lesson as a “We-the-Peo- 
ple-Speak” program. The foreign min- 
isters of the six Schuman Plan nations 
are the guests of the program. The 
and cons of the plan are voiced. F 
it up with class discussion. 

2. Introduce the lesson as a panel 
discussion where the plan is evaluated. 
After the panel has concluded its dis- 
cussion, the class can ask questions. 

3. Have students give oral reports 
on the readings suggested in the reading 
list. Integrate the repo-t with the class 
discussion. 

4. Have a student pretend that he 
is a government official who is speaking 
to a town audience, explaining the 
Schuman Plan. The audience, made up 
of war veterans, coal miners, steel work- 
ers, white collar workers, industrialists, 
etc., ask questions of the speaker when 
he has finished his talk. 

5. Have a student assume the role 
of a news commentator who is analyzing 
the Schuman Plan. He interviews for- 
eign ministers from the countries in the 
Plan. The ministers tell why they are 
behind the Schuman Plan. Class discus- 
sion follows. 

6. Assign small groups of students 
to pretend that they are European fam- 


TEACHERS: Renew your subscription "i for prompt delivery when schoci reopens. 
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Quick Look at the News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: Sulphur shortage plagues 
industrial nations (p. 7). Schuman Plan nears reality 
(p. 8). IN NEWS PAGES (pp. 46): Congress makes it 
official—Korean fighting is a “war”; revolution overturns 
Panama government; Bradley takes stand in MacArthur 
hearing; Bronx Zoo mourns drowned gorilla; Russia 
steals a propaganda march on us in India; “Jackie” 
Auriol beats “Jackie” Cochran’s time (in a plane). 


COAST-TO-COAST NON-STOP HOP: Last week 
Max Conrad, 49, of Minneapolis, loaded up his single- 
engined Piper Cub plane with $35 worth of gasoline 
and a package of graham crackers. That was in Los 
Angeles. Just 23 hours, 4 minutes, 21 seconds later, he 
climbed out of the plane in New York City. He had 
broken all records for non-stop transcontinental flights 
by very light planes. Conrad said the trip was an ad- 
vance celebration for the birth of his 10th child, ex- 
pected in September. It was the same plane in which 
he flew the Atlantic in both directions last fall—the first 
time a light plane had made such a trip. 


COAST-TO-COAST DIAL TRIAL: The 10,000 tele- 
phone subscribers of Englewood, N. J., will soon find 
themselves on a new kind of coast-to-coast hookup. In 
a few months they will be able to call any of 11,000,000 
telephones, in most of the nation’s big cities, without 
ever talking to an operator. They will just dial a special 
three-digit number (for example, 6-1-7 for Boston, 3-1-8 
for San Francisco), and then dial the number of the 
phone they're calling. Operators have been “dialing 
through” long-distance calls for several years. But 
Englewood is the first place where private phone users 
will get a chance to do so. If the system is successful, 
it will be extended to other exchanges all over the na- 
tion. 


WORLD WEEK SALUTES: Ronald Wheeler, 153, of 
Ilion, N. Y., Junior High School, whose idea for a re- 
vised type of jet engine impressed the Air Force so 
much that he was called in to explain in person. 


FASTEST FEMALE FLYER: Jacqueline Auriol (above), 
daughter-in-law of France's president, set a new women’s 
air speed mark this month (see story on page 6). 


Wide World phote 


END OF A REVOLUTION: Arnulfo Arias, ousted 
president of Panama, and his wife leave the Presidential 
Palace under flag of truce. Members of the National 
Police (right), who had been besieging the palace, carted 
Arias off to jail (see next page). 


THIS SUMMER KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

KEY TROUBLE SPOTS: If Russia or her satellites 
feel in the mood for more aggression this summer, the 
targets might be: (1) oil-rich Iran; (2) Yugoslavia with 
its anti-Soviet Communist leaders; (3) West Germany 
and West Berlin. 

BIG FOUR: Will the foreign ministers’ deputies agree 
on a program for a Big Four meeting? 

KOREA: Will Russia openly join in the war? 

THE U. N.: Will the Assembly’s peace committees per- 
suade Red China to stop fighting in Korea? Will the 
proposed U. N. arms embargo against Red China help 
bring peace in the Far East? 

ELSEWHERE IN ASIA: Chances look good for a 
peace treaty with Japan this summer. French and Com- 
munist-led rebels, fighting in Indo-China, seem to have 
reached a stalemate. A Pacific Pact; similar to the North 
Atlantic Treaty, is in the making. 

CONGRESS: Will draft age be lowered to 18 or 18%? 
Will UMT be adopted? Will Congress give the Govern- 
ment power to build and operate war factories? Will 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation be abolished? 
What will be done about organized crime disclosures? 
NATIONAL ELECTIONS: Ireland, May 30; France, 
June 17; Israel, July 30. 


ENDQUOTE: President Truman, to a meeting of busi- 
nessmen serving as industry advisers to the Govern- 
ment: “We have three enemies. Aggression is the first 
one. We are shooting this one out in Korea, as we did 
in Greece and other places. Number two is inflation. 
We are taxing and by controls curing inflation—we 
hope. Number three is the worst of all, and that is re- 
laxation—the tendency to relax every time there is a lull 
in the hostilities [abroad].” 
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Korea: It’s Really War 


By act of Congress, the fight in 
Korea is now o “war.” 
Here's the dramatic 
Congress action 

David R. Arellano. Ir.. 21, a dis 
charged Marine who fought in Ko 
rea, recent! ipplied for admission 
to a Vetera Administration hos 
pital in Tu Arizona. He needed 
an operation romptly for a sus 
pected cancer 

The VA hospital had to turn him 
away. “If you had been hurt 
come ill as a result of the fighting in 
Korea, we could admit you,” hospital 
officials told him. “We could also ad 
mit you if you were a veteran of a 
war, even though y« 
connected with your military service 
But Congress has not ruled that the 
Korean ‘war. There- 
fore we cannot treat Korean veterans 
for illnesses that did not develop as a 


behind 


story 


or be 


ur illness is not 


fighting is a 


result of their battle service.” 
Arellano went, instead 
hospital. News of 


Congress into act 


to a county 
his case shox ked 
In two hours 
something of a speed record for 
Congressional legislation—a resolu 
tion passed both House and Senate 


and was sent to President Truman, 
who promptly signed it 

The resolution declared the 
rean conflict a “war.” As a 


veterans of the present fighting are 


Ko- 


result, 


Wide W v tote 
DAVID BEN-CURION (right), prime 
minister of the three-year-old nation of 
Israel, is visiting the United States. He 
presented this bronze candelabra, made 
in 1767, to President Truman on the 
latter's 67th birthday May 8. The Is- 
racli leader discussed with U. S. officials 
a $150,000,000 grant 
sought by Israel and helped launch a 
drive to sell $500,000,000 in Israeli 
bonds to individual [ S. investors. 


Covernment 


World 


News In REVIEW 


THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 


eligible for benefits enjoyed by vets 
of World War II and other wars. 
Korean veterans may now get VA 
hospital treatment for any illness. 
They will also receive higher war- 
time pensions for battle injuries. In- 
creased pensions will go to families 
of soldiers who die in service. 

Last month, in a separate action, 
Congress approved a bill giving $10,- 
000 free life insurance to servicemen 
who began active service since the 
Korean fighting began. Up to now, 
servicemen have had to pay for their 
Government-sponsored life insur- 
ance. 

The story ends on a cheerful note 
for Arellano. His operation, at an 
Arizona hospital, revealed that he 
does not have cancer after all 


Revolution in Panama 


Two weeks ago Arnulfo Arias 


was president of Panama. Last 
week he was in jail. For the second 
time in 10 years, he was chased out 
of the presidency by a small-scale 
revolution 

What's Behind It: Panama has no 
army. The National Police is the 
only armed force in the country 
The: chief of police, Colonel Jose 
Antonio Remon, is a power in Pana- 
ma politics because he controls the 
police 

In 1940, with the support of the 
National Police, Arias won the presi- 
dential election. The year he 
proclaimed a new constitution. This 
constitution lengthened his term of 
office from four years to six and gave 
dictatorial powers. A_ few 
months later the National Police 
withdrew its support from Arias 
He was office in a 
1946 the 
Arias constitution was replaced by a 


next 


him 


removed from 
bloodless revolution. In 
democratic one 

1949 
turmoil 


more 
In November 
government was in 


Panama’s 
There 
were three presidents in five days 
Police Chief Remon put Arias back 
in power 


This month Arias ditched the 1946 


constitution and put his own 1941 
model back into force 

Riots broke out. Remon sided with 
the opponents of Arias. The National 
Assembly named Vice-President Alci- 
biades Arosemena to the presidency. 

Arias at first refused to leave the 
Presidential Palace. In fighting that 
followed, several persons were killed 
and over 100 wounded. 


Bradley on MacArthur 


it was General of the Army, Omar 
N. Bradley's turn last week to testi- 
fy on the firing of General of the 
Army Douglas MacArthur from his 
Far East command. 

Bradley appeared before the com- 
bined Senate Armed Services and 
Foreign Relations Committees in- 
vestigating the “MacArthur affair.” 
He followed Secretary of Defense 
George C. Marshall, who testified 
for a full week (see May 16 issue 

General Bradley is chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the four- 
man top-ranking U. S. military policy 
board. In his opening testimony he 
told the Senate committees: 

1. MacArthur's proposals to enlarge 
the war against Communist China 
“would involve us in the wrong war, 
at the wrong place, at the wrong 
time, and with the wrong enemy.” 
Russia, not Communist China, is the 
“power nation seeking to dominate 
the world.” Involving ourselves more 
deeply with China “would probably 
delight the Kremlin more than any- 
thing else we could do.” 

2. “We are not in the best military 
position to seek a showdown” now 
with Russia. But the Russians know 
that “we could hurt them badly if 
they attacked us or our friends.” 

3. There are “some critics” of the 
Administration who suggest that our 
present strategy in Korea was not 
approved by the Joint Chiefs. “This 
is just not so.” 

It is expec ted that the other Joint 
Chiefs of Staff members and Secre- 
tary of State Dean Acheson will also 
be heard 





SALUTE TO SAN MARCOS 


The world of learning is paying 
tribute this month to the University 
of San Marcos in Lima, Peru. The 
occasion is the 400th “birthday” of 
this institution of learning. 

Eighty-five years older than 
Harvard and fully 150 years the 
senior of Yale, the University of San 
Marcos was founded on May 12, 
1551, by order of Spain's reigning 

march, Emperor Charles V. 

San Marcos is the oldest—though 

ot the first—institution of higher 
learning in the Americas. In 1538 the 
University of St. Thomas was 
founded in Santo Domingo (now the 
This univer- 
continu- 


Dominican Republic 
sity did not 
usly 

In 1551 San Marcos and the Uni- 
ersity of Mexico, at Mexico City, 
founded. The University of 
Mexico did not open until 1553. 


remain open 


vere 


A Zoological Tragedy 


This is the unhappy story of Ma- 
koko, one of the most valuable 
gorillas in the U.S 

Thirteen-year-old Makoko lived in 
the new Great Apes House at the 
Bronx Zoo in New York City. Built 
last fall, the House has outdoor yards 
for its No bars or fences 
separate them from the public. In- 
stead, a broad moat filled with ten 
feet of water runs around the yard. 

Other zoo animals have often been 
exhibited in unfenced yards. The 
Bronx Zoo was the first in the world 
to exhibit gorillas this way 

Makoko had a hard time getting 
used to this strange new world with 
no protecting bars between him and 


inmates 


the staring human faces. 

On Sunday last week Makoko 
ventured from his cage into his new 
He blinked shyly at 
the 1,200 beyond the 
moat. Suddenly he lost his balance, 
and tumbled into the water. 

Keepers dove in after him and 
hoisted the 448-pound ape back to 
dry land. They administered arti- 
ficial respiration. A police emergency 
squad pumped eight tanks of oxygen 

to Makoko’s water-logged lungs. 
Che zoo veterinarian injected power- 
ful drugs. But Makoko never stirred. 
He had drowned 


outdoor yard 
spectators 


There are 4 gorillas in the 
U.S. Makoko and Oka, a 12-year- 
ld female gorilla also at the Bronx 

( itinued on: 


now 


next page) 


QUEEN OF SHEBA LIVED HERE? 


+ -* 

REMEMBER the Bible, story of the 
Queen of Sheba (I Kings: 1-10)? In 
King Solomon’s time, nearly 3,000 years 
ago, she came to Palestine “to prove 
him with hard questions.” 

The °30-foot pillars in the photo 
above are all that remains of the 
Queen’s capital, Mareb. At least, that 
is the belief of American scientists who 
are uncovering the site, buried under 
60 to 70 feet of sand. The pillars, ac- 
cording to local tribes, are part of the 
Queen of Sheba’s Temple of the Moon. 

The site is in the Arab kingdom of 
Yemen, in southwest Arabia. 

Scientists of the expedition, clad in 
Arab headdress to protect them from 
the scorching desert sun, stand at the 
base of the pillars (see photo) 

Archeologists—scholars who explore 
the remains of ancient civilizations— 
made news at other places in the Mid- 
die East this spring. 

(1) At Jericho, in Arab Palestine, 
archeologists have unearthed the larg- 
est ancient palace ever found in the 
Palestine region. The palace is about 
the size of a football field. It was ap- 
parently built either by Herod the 
Great (the Roman ruler of part of Pale- 
stine at the time of Christ's birth) or by 
Herod's son. 

Excavators were able to trace the out- 
line of the long-buried walls because of 
a tomato patch on the surface. Tomato 
plants growing in the thin soil over the 


Acme photo 


walls dried up, making a pattern for 
the scientists to follow. 

The palace contained 36 rooms built 
around an open court. Walls were made 
of sandstone, plastered and painted, 
with brilliant colors, faint traces of 
which are still visible. 

(2) In northern Iran, other scientists 
have uncovered three skeletons judged 
to be 75,000 years old. The bones may 
prove that a modern form of man 
existed thousands of years earlier 
than has been believed. Dr. Carleton 
S. Coon, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, made the discovery when he 
and an assistant dug 40 feet below 
the surface of a cave. There they found 
the skeletons—apparently the remains 
of people who had been sitting 
around their hearth when the roof 
caved in. 

(3) Other discoveries in the same 
region indicate that men were raising 
crops and domesticating animals at 
least 8,000 years ago. This is about 
1,300 years earlier than any previous 
evidence had revealed. A 1949 expedi- 
tion under Dr. Coon’s leadership dug up 
31,000 man-made relics in a huge cave. 
These artifacts, as they are called, in 
clude sickle blades used for cutting 
grain, mill stones, and primitive baked 
pottery. Other remains showed that 
these first farmers raised goats, which 
they used for meat. A little later. they 
! 


cep 
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tamed wild 
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] enough 
were brought to 
the zoo tog Africa in 194] 
Zoo officials had hoped their ro 
mance i I e given the 
the first ba 
ity 
Makoko’s brain will go to a 
collection at I 
His body vil 
tive anatomy studies in Harvard 


The skin will be 


GRAIN FOR INDIA 


Did the Russians score a propa- 
ganda victory over us in india? 
Some observers believe they did 
How it happened is a story that 
goes back several months 

Last December the 
ment appealed to the 
for 2,000,000 tons of 


India over a fa 


the niv ones ol 
1. They 


ether tro 


Zoo 


to be mat 


were 


world 
in < aptiy 


brain 
ersity 


npara 


tuffed 


Indian govern 
United States 
tide 


Tru 


grain te 


President 


rhitne 


man sent a special message to 


that the 


(Con 


gress urging request be 
granted, particularl 
surplus of grain 

Neither house of ¢ migre 


hurry about it 


eemed 
Several 
admitted that 
with India’s 
policies in the Far East. India, in op 
position to the United States 
munist China 


in a great 
Congressmen franki 
they were displease | 
favors 


the admission of Ce 


India also 
i over to the 


to the United Natio 
wants Formosa hand 
Chinese Reds 

Several weeks ago Senate 
House committees finally completed 
bills to provide grain to India. The 
Senate bill make half the 
quantity a loan and the other half a 
gift. The House bill provides for a 
long-term loan part of it to be re 
paid in materials useful for defense 
Such materials might include jute, 
manganese, etc. The bills 
pected to come up for final action 


and 


would 


are ex 


sooth 

In the meantime, Soviet 
gandists stole a march on us. On May 
10, Prime Minister Nehru announced 
in the Indian Parliament that 50,000 
tons of Soviet wheat, bought for cash 
The 


news 


propa 


were already enroute to India 


announcement, according to 


reports, was greeted with prolonged 


cheers and applause 

An hour later, Prime Minister 
Nehru told the Indian Parliament 
that the U.S. aid bills now before 
Congress are acceptable to India 
He had previously made clear that 
India would not accept U.S. aid 
with “political strings” attached 
"We should like,” he added 
press our gratitude to the United 
States Government for the efforts 
they have made to send food grains 


‘to ex 


A 


BRADY DENTON (second from left), of Saginaw, Michigan, this month bought 


seven shares of the stock of the 
and that was an historic event. He 
of A. T. & 
General Motors 


million) In photo r 


has the next largest 


long dist nee 


two sons, Johnny ; and 


number of 
operator 


Brady. Ir.. 6, how the switchboard works 


American Telephone & Telegraph Company— 
thereby became the 1,000,000th stockholder 
T., the first business in the world to be owned by a million people. 


about half a 
Denton and 


stockholders 


shows Mr. and Mrs 


to India.” This time there was no 
applause 

What's Behind It: Communists are 
hailing Russia for her “generosity” 
to India. They ignore the fact that 
the United States is shipping 100,000 
tons of grain monthly to India 
through regular trade channels. The 
50,000 tons of Russian grain are be- 
ing sold to India. But Congress is 
planning to send India 40 times that 
much grain as a loan or (under the 
Senate bill) partly as a gift. 


THE NEWS IN BRIEF 


NEW SPEED QUEEN isa French 
Jacqueline who captured the record 
from an American Jacqueline. This 
month Mme. Jacqueline Auriol, 33, 
whose father-in-law is Vincent 
riol, president of France, whizzed in 
a jet plane at 509 miles per hour 
100-kilometer course 
about 62 miles No has 
flown faster @ measured 

so far as the record books re- 


Au- 


around a 
woman 
ever over 
oOurse 
veal. The previous women’s record 
for 100 kilometers was set four vears 
igo by Jacqueline Cochran, who 
still holds a number of other women's 
tight records (see May 9 issue) 

PEACE in the Holy Land appeared 
to be restored as Syria and Israel 
iwreed to a truce, the United Na- 
The U N said 


Syria and Israel accepted a Security 


tions announced 
Council resolution calling on both 
sides to withdraw their armed forces 
from a disputed zone on the border 
between the two nations. (See May 
16 issue 


THE PRESIDENTIAL CAM- 
PAIGN of 1952 is more than a year 
off, but both major political parties 
are already The Re- 
publican party has chosen Chicago 
as the site for the Republican Na- 
tional Convention, which will open 
1952. This week the Demo- 
National Committee will de- 
ide the time and place of their con- 
Nominations for President 
ind Vice-President of the U.S will 
be made at the party conventions 


laving plans 


luly 7 


crati 


vention 


NEW CHAIRMAN of the important 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
House of Representatives is Repre- 
sentative Jame s Richards 
Dem., S. ¢ He succeeds Repre- 
sentative John Kee (Dem., W. Va.), 
who died of a heart attack during a 
vittes Mav 8 


Prioleau 


meeting 





HEADLINES OF SCIENCE 


Case of the Missing Sulphur 


Sulphur is all around you. It’s in 
the ocean, in the ground. 
there's even some sulphur in- 


the air, in 
In fact 
side you 
But sulphur 
of the world’s scarcest minerals. 
How com 
Well, in th 


nanutacturing 


is fast becoming one 


first place, sulphur is 


used in just about 
g you could name 

The list is almost endless Sulphur 
the manufacture of ferti- 
lizer, livestock fodder, sugar, rayon 


and shoe leather. It’s used 


anythin 
roes into 


clothing 
to produce paper, glue, soap, shoe 
1, matches, medicine, and photo 
supplies 
Your 
without sulphur. Its gasoline, bat- 


family car wouldn't be there 
teries, tires, and lubricating oil are 
all made with the use of sulphur. A 
jack-of-all-trades, su:nhur also goes 
into the making of iron, steel, ruber 
cement, explo- 
sives, plate glass, paints, dyes, plas- 


7 
goods, cellophane, 


tics, and many kinds of chemicals. 
Since the start of the Korean war, 

the demand for sulphur has become 

even bigger. It’s needed in the pro- 


most war materials. At 
just isn’t enough sul- 


duction of 
+} 


present mere 
phur to go around 
p! EO % 


Our allies are feeling the pinch, 


too. As well as producing their regu- 
lar civilian goods, our allies must 
stretch their sulphur to produce war 
materials, too. 

A few months ago Uncle Sam cut 
sulphur exports by almost one third. 
Britain buys 90 per cent of its sul- 
phur supplies from us. The president 
of Britain’s Board of Trade says his 
nation faces “industrial disaster” un- 
less its ration of U. S. sulphur is in- 
creased. 

Other nations are in a bad fix, too. 
Canada’s paper mills are slowing 
down for lack of sulphur. Shortages 
of Canadian newsprint have forced 
newspapers in Australia, South Afri- 
ca, and Hong Kong to close 

What's the solution to this prob- 
lem? It's to set up more plants for 
producing sulphur. But this is a long 
and costly job. 

Uncle Sam produces more sulphur 
than any other country. Mines, most- 
ly in Texas and Louisiana, produce 
nearly half the world’s supply. 

U. S. sulphur is of two kinds—pure 
sulphur and sulphur which must go 
through an expensive refining proc- 
ess. The U. S. has the largest known 
deposits of pure sulphur (which is 
called brimstone). They are being 
mined as fast as possible, but at the 


7 


present rate they'll last for only 11 
more years. 

To meet our needs, Uncle Sam 
and other countries must build still 
more plants for refining the other 
sulphur—which is mixed in with vari- 
ous materials. Refining is expensive; 
and it takes time to build plants. 

Prospectors are scouring the world 
for new deposits of brimstone sul 
phur. The U. S., Canada, and Mexico 
are being carefully combed. Chem- 
ists are hard at work developing 
cheaper ways of separating sulphur 
from oil, natural gas, and other 
things. ‘ 

But stepping up the supply of sul- 
phur will be slow. Experts warn that 
industries around the world will be 
crippled by lack of sulphur for many 
months to come. 





PHOTO SHOWS 

high school boys, in helmets and over- 
alls, attending a regular class in coal 
mining. The boys are students at Du 
Quoin (IIL) High School. The biggest 
industry in their community is coal min- 
ing and this course was started to help 
students for jobs later on. 
Much of the course is on on the spot 
—down in local mines. The machine 
students are inspecting chews out coal 
from a vein. Coal-mining courses are 
also given in some Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania high schools, but this is the first 
in Illinois. 
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The Schuman Plan: 


Pathway to 


Leuterilie Courter.) 


Prosperity ? 


; HO says the day of pioneers is 
Take a look at Western 
+ Europe. Six nations are blazing a 


past y 


trail through a jungle of international 
rivalry They re oj ng what they 
hope will be } 
perity and peace 

That 


Plan. It's name 


pathw 1) 


proposed wa 
ert Schuman 
ister 

The cartoo: lists the six na 
tions. They prod 
nearly two third f the | of 
Western Europe 


half the coal and 


nations 
and = steel 


companies, and the six nations them- 


selves, would have to obey this 
board. The rules would aim to give 
each company an equal chance to 
buy and sell anywhere in the six 
nation area—just as any U. S. coal 
and steel company can sel] anywhere 
in the United States. In short, na- 
1} 


tional boundaries wou! wiped 


out for the coal and ste« industries 
of the six nations 
The Schuman Plan 


toward 


well along 
becoming a reality. Last 


month foreign ministers of the six 


nations signed a treaty which covers 


the Schuman Plan program. Parlia 


ments of ail six nations must approve 


plan goes into efiect 


On page 10 we'll explain why the 


before the 


Schuman Plan may prove to be a 
pathway towaid peace. On this page 
we'll explain why the Plan may be- 
come a pathway toward prosperity 
First let's look at the way busi 
ness operates in the United States 
Most industries in the [ S have 
many competitors. selling the same 


or similar products. Each company 
tries to offer the best bargain. The 
one who sells the best and cheapest 
product will usually get the most 
customers and make the most money 

What's the advantage of this sys- 
tem? It keeps businesses and indus- 
tries on their toes. They are eager to 
improve their products and sell them 
at the lowest possible price. That 
means more and cheaper goods for 
the people—prosperity for the com 
in the race of 
competition—higher living standards 


BARRIERS TO COMPETITION 


But in Europe there are many ob- 
stacles to business competition. Gov- 


panies that do best 


ernments have set up some of these 
obstacles. Usually these obstacles are 
for the purpose of helping home 
businesses against foreign companies 

Nearly every country, for instance, 
tries to build its own steel industry— 
even if homemade steel is more 
expensive than imported steel. You 
need steel to make weapons, and in 
time of war a country might be cut 
off from its source of supply abroad. 

The governments help keep their 
steel industries alive by such means 
as: (a) tariffs—taxes on foreign steel 
to make it more expensive; (b) quo- 
tas—forbidding import of more than 
a certain amount of foreign steel; (c) 
subsidies—government payments to 
the home industry. 

Governments that sign the Schu- 
man Plan promise to clear away 
these barriers to trade 
the coal and 
industries are private com- 
(except that the French gov- 
ernment owns French coal mines). 
These companies have set up ob- 
competition, such as: 
a) cartels—agreements by com- 
panies to sell only to certain com- 


In the six nations 
steel 


panies 
stacles to 


panies and not to try to win away 
another companys customers; (b) 
price-fixing agreements; (c) over- 
charging—making foreign customers 
pay more than home customers. 
Plan forbids this 
The Schuman 
Plan administration would have 
power to fine companies that tried 
to form cartels or block competition 
in other ways 

Thus the Schuman Plan would en- 
torce—competition 
coal and steel industry. The 
struggle would be harder. The re- 


ward would be higher. Companies 
Continued on page 27) 


The Schuman 


sort of barrier, too 


courage—in fact 


in the 


( | 





THE VITAL COAL AND STEEL TRIANGLE AND THE PRODUCTION PICTURE 
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Chart shows coal production of six Schuman Plan countries. 


Chart shows steel production of six Schuman Plan countries. 


Map and charts courtesy The New York Times 
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Map shows why Schuman plan is necessary. Coal France needs is in Germany. Iron ore Germany needs is in France. 








The Schuman Plan: 


Pathway to Peace? 


latest 
} rance 


state 


N Western three 
wars, Germany fought 
After World War II 

said: “What can we 


everlasting trouble 


I urope 5 


nen 

lo to stop this 
between France 
and Germany? 

Well, what has kept France 
Germany from be ing friends? 

One reason stares you in the face 
if you look at the “triangle” map on 
page 9. See how close together lie 
the chief iron and coal mines and 
steel mills of Western Europe. Na 
ture seems to that 
triangle region to be a unit. Iron ore 
and the coal to turn that ore into 
close together. 


and 


have intended 


steel are conveniently 
Here is the natural setting for an in 
dustrial region 

But you 
daries chop the triang) 
th at +} } 


ie ”) 


see how national boun- 


into small 


neces fou see maary 
| Y ] 


between France and Germany sepa 
cle rnosit 


| from 


rates the biggest iron 


' 


the great coal fields of the Rulu 


Germany has long wanted to con- 
trol French iron. France has wanted 
control of German coal. This has led 
to ill will, to trade disputes, and to 
rivalry that helped cause war. After 
the Franco-Prussian War, Germany 
took over Lorraine and its iron ore 
After World War I France tempo- 
rarily annexed the coal mines of the 
Saar and occupied the coal-rich 
Ruhr for a time. After World War I 
France again took control of the Saar 
mines and the Ruhr was placed un- 
der international control 

So this old question of France's 
iron and Germany's coal comes up 
over and over again to upset world 
affairs. 

This brings us to Robert Schu- 
man’s Plan. He said, in effect: “The 
Schuman Plan away 
the barriers that keep France from 
using German coal and Germany 
from using French iron. Both na- 
tions would be able to get all the 


would sweep 


coal and iron they need. If there's a 
shortage of these resources, the High 
Authority would divide up what's 
available without considering na- 
tional boundaries 

“The Plan would sweep away 
trade barriers that keep French and 
German coal companies 
from buying and selling freely in 
each other's territory. As the result, 
the French and German economic 
systems would become interwoven. 
Then war between France and Ger- 
many would be out of the question 
The two countries would become 
economic partners and friends for 
all time.” 


TOWARD EUROPEAN UNITY 


Besides taking the edge off the 
rivalry, the Plan 


and steel 


French-German 


may help European unity and peace 


in other ways 
1. Any European nation can join. 
Che larger the Schuman Plan part- 
nership, the richer would be the 
market open to coal and steel com- 
panies of all the partners. Perhaps 
some of the present Russian satellites 
might some day be tempted to join 
and cooperate with Western Europe 
The Schuman Plan idea may 
spread to other industries. Interna- 
tional “high authorities” have been 
proposed for Europe's transport, 
metal-working industries, and farm 
system 
3. Economic cooperation may cre- 
ate good will that would lead to po- 
litical cooperation. Schuman himself 
hopes his Plan will be a first step 
federal govern- 
“United States 


toward forming a 


ment for Europe—a 
of E urope x 

So far we have pi tured the hopes 
of those the Schuman 


Plan. What do opponents say? 


who favor 

1. Some say the Plan would fail be- 
cause European nations aren't ready 
cooperation. In 


29) 


for « lose *COnOMHIC 


Continued on pee 


The dove of peace finds a perch— 
the Schuman Plan. (The bird has 
lost a few feathers to Stalin, who 
has been trying to make the world 
believe that the Communists love 
peace better than anybody else.) 














. SCHUMAN PLAN TOUR 

(Refer to page 9, if necessary.) 

1. On the map above, draw at its appropriate loca- 
tion the outline of the “coal and steel triangle.” 

2. Write the number 1 on the Schuman Plan country 
that produces the most coal. 

3. Write the number 2 on the Schuman Plan country 
which is the second-largest producer of steel. 

4. Write the number 3 on the Schuman Plan country 
which is smallest in area. 

5. Write the number 4 on the Schuman Plan country 
which ranks third in coal and steel output. 

6. Write the number 5 on the farthest-south Schuman 
Plan country. 

7. Write the number 6 on any other Schuman Plan 
countries not already marked with a number. 

8. Shade with your pencil an important coal and 
steel producing country that declined to join the Plan. 

9. With a heavy line (or colored pencil) trace the 
course of the Rhine River. 

10. Draw a hammer-and-sickle design on those areas 
on the map that are Communist-controlled. 


ll. WHICH IS RIGHT? 

Place letter of correct choice in blank space. 

_l. The Schuman Plan is: (a) limited to six members; 
(b) open to any country in the world; (c) open 
to any European country. 

The basic products to be controlled under the 
Schuman Plan are: (a) coal and steel; (b) agri- 
cultural crops; (c) oil and rubber. 

8. Which is correct about the Schuman Plan: (a) 
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A Workbook Section for the Unit on the Schuman Plan 


the Plan is now in operation; (b) the Plan is now 
awaiting approval of parliaments of six member- 
nations; (c) the Plan has been abandoned. 

. One of the main reasons for the Schuman Plan is: 
(a) to establish conditions for a more prosperous 
and peaceful Europe; (b) to make Europe self- 
sufficient in steel; (c) to eliminate unemployment 
in the cooperating countries. 

. Western Europe’s best coal and iron deposits are 
found in: (a) Belgium and the Netherlands; (b) 
France and Germany; (c) Italy and Luxembourg. 

. Rules and regulations for operating the Schuman 
Plan will be made by: (a) the United Nations; 
(b) France and Germany; (c) a board of experts 
chosen by all member-nations. 

. Great Britain has refused to join the Plan because: 
(a) it may involve her in a war with Russia; (b) 
she prefers to wait until the Plan shows signs of 
being a success; (c) she fears the Plan may work 
against her own planned program at home. 


ill. SCHUMAN PLAN: PRO AND CON 


If the statement is an argument in favor of the Schu- 
man Plan, write the letter P in the blank space. If it is 
an argument that has been used against the Plan, write 
the letter C. If it is neither, write the letter N. 


—_l. The Rhine River carries mine and farm products. 
__2. France may use the Plan to block German pro- 
duction in favor of French production. 
3. Tariffs have caused ill feelings in Europe. 
. The countries of Europe cannot be expected to 
cooperate fully. 
. Europe has recovered greatly from the effects of 
World War IL. 
. International economic cooperation in Europe will 
pave the way toward peace and prosperity 
7. Free competition will improve living standards. 


IV. THE PEOPLE SPEAK 


How do you think the people in the Schuman Plan 
countries feel about the Plan? Put yourself in each of 
their places and voice your opinion, (Answer on sepa- 
rate sheet of paper.) 

A coal miner of France. 

A steel worker of Germany. 
A German war veteran. 

An Italian factory worker. 

5. A Belgian housewife. 


V. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAP 
(Answer on separate sheet of paper. ) 
Do you think the world would be better off if a 


“United States of Europe” were created? Why or why 
not? 





?- Thought for Today 


Howard Sanden 


15, Central High School, Minneapolis, Minn., won a $25 
award in Scholastic Art Awards with this cartoon. Whom do the figures 
represent? Write title for cartoon on blank line below. Then turn to p. 29 
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Sister-Cities Overseas 


had struck up a friendship with a 
M ville peo 
ple were interested. They wrote to 
the office of Operat Der 


an organization wh s set up 


town in Germany 
rmocTracy 


town-to-town frie between 
the U.S 

Operation em rgested 
the villag ( \ i ] ke 
Morganvil . f g commu 
nity 

Operation Di idded 
"Feves was badly da ed World 


War II. The Ger: 


almost everything the people had.” 


lers stole 


One evening that summer some 
ible gathered 


on a front porch t liscuss how to 


townspeople of Morgan 


make friends with Feves. They 
agreed: “You can't open a friendship 
on an equal basis when our children 
have food and theirs don’t.” 

So they decided to stage a pageant 
on the history of Morganville. It fea- 
tured folk dances and songs by the 
various nationalities that had come 
to live in Morganville through the 
years. The high school drama teach- 
er had charge The music teacher 
One hundred and 
The whole 
Profits to- 


wrote the music 
fifty people took part 
countryside turned out 
taled $1,000 

Then the treasurer of the pageant 
wrote to the school teacher at Feves 
and asked what the French village 
needed most. Back came a reply: 
“Our 60 children could use rice, 
which they have not seen since 1940, 
and cereals and powdered milk.” 


Two-way Gifts 


Morganville sent milk and food. 

They sent many other things, too— 
clothing and blankets, diapers 

for the babies of Feves, vegetable 
seeds 

The bonds of friendship have been 
tightened in other ways. August 
Kolling, a farmer from Morganville, 
visited France and took a taxi from 
Metz, in Lorraine, to call at nearby 
Feves. He came home to campaign 
for greater U. S. trade with France 
Morganville is the birthplace of a 
distinguished Kansas artist, Arvid 
Jacobson. One of his pictures—show 
ing harvest-time in Kansas—was sent 
to Feves as a symbol of friendship 

Soon a gift came from France. It 
was a recording of a pageant staged 
by the people of Feves in honor of 
\Morganville. Morganville heard the 
voices of Feves children sing in grati- 
tude to their friends across the sea. 

Some other communities with “sis- 
ter-cities” abroad are: Dunkirk, N. Y. 
with Dunkerque, France); Brook- 
lvn, N. ¥ with Breukelen, Hol- 
land New Orleans, La. (with 
Orleans. France); Chester, N. if (with 
Kumrovec, Yugoslavia). These cities 
exchange gifts—but most of all they 
exchange ideas and friendship. 


Information on the “sister city plan” 
can be obtained from: Operation De- 
mocracy, 369 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

(Morganville’s story was presented 
on the radio series, “The People Act,” 
produced by the Twentieth Century 
Fund and the National Broadeasting 


Company.) 





Award in Oils, Gr. ll, $25, by Sharon Lynne Thompson, Classen H. $., Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. First shown at John A. Brown Company Regional Exhibition, 


Winners All! 


THE SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


UR congratulations to the more than 250,000 high 
QO school students from every state of the United States, 

Hawaii, Alaska, and Canada, who took part in the 
1951 Scholastic Awards 

When you crossed the final “t” in your short story, essay, 
poem, radio script, or historical article for Scholastic Writing 
Awards—or when you gave the finishing touch to your paint- 
ng, photograph, sculpture, or metal work for Scholastic Art 
Awards, you were making an important discovery—you were 
liscovering your special talents and interests. And you were 
liscovering the joy of creating something for its own sake 
That was the real winning! 

In addition, more than 2,000 of you walked off with 
national honors for your entries. Of these, 743 received cash 
iwards, and 100 seniors won tuition scholarships to art 
schools and colleges. 


Former Scholastic Writing Awards Winners 
Who Served as Award Judges This Year 


Winfield T. Scott (Po 
etry poet, novelist Short 


Bud Murphy (Short 
radio writer 


Gladys Schmitt (Short 
Short Story) novelist 


If you were one of those awarded national honors, you 
will have been notified by this time. If you did not make 
the winners’ list this year, you may have been close to if 


Decisions Were Close 

The decision of the judges as to who wins and who almo@t 
Every year the art judges am 
amazed by the quality of the work entered by high schodl 
students in the Scholastic Awards. Deciding on Award wit 
ners is no easy task. 

The same thing happens in the Writing Awards. Thif 
year’s First Award Essay won by one point. 

About 170,000 art entries were received. This total in- 


wins is often very close 


cluded entries from unsponsored areas, screened at Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa., by a preliminary jury, and entries 
sent to 41 regional exhibitions co-sponsored by Scholastic 
Magazines and business firms. Only those art pieces awarded 
gold achievement keys by regional art juries were shipped to 
Carnegie Institute for final judging 

A total of 1,559 art pieces are on display at the National 
High School Art Exhibition, held at Carnegie Institute from 
May 5 through May 29. From June 25 to July 21 the 
Exhibition will be on display at Gimbels, in New York City. 


How It Started 

How did Scholastic Awards start? The idea was “born” 
in 1920 when our publisher and president, Maurice R 
Robinson, visited high school assemblies and noticed that 
all the honors at the end of the year went to athletes. “It 
always seemed unfair to me that students who could write 
w draw or had other abilities received no honors,” Mr. 
Robinson says, “so I decided to see if I could give them a 
wreak.” 
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in or Out? The Preliminary Jury screens unsponsored creas. 
t. to R.: T. Van Voorhees, Ann M. Lally, Marjorie A. Lush. 


The Scholastic Awards program has now grown into a 
nationwide competition, open only to senior and junior high 
school students and conducted by Scholastic Magazines and 
the Scholastic 
tart to many now well-known authors 


public-spirited sponsors. Through years 
Awards have given a 


and artists 


Sidelights on Some Winners 


llawn H. § 
vlastic Art 
old junior won J wards in six 
Three 
High student in e P} 
Haberman, of A 
Stan won first 


Frank Gunter, of W 


a record in t 


Birmingham, Ala., set 
Awards, The 16-year- 
lifferent classifications. 
the Exhibition. 

Awards was Stanley 
r Hamilton H. S., Los Angeles, Calif. 


three 
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The Scholarship Jury studies a senior's portfolio. L. to R.: 
Dr. Royal B. Farnum, Ruth Van Sickle Ford, Robert M. Coffin. 


Pictorial Art Jury comes to a decision. Their's was no easy 
task, since they selected the winners and show-pieces for 
seven classifications. Leff fo right: Dr. F. Lovis Hoover, 
Roger Anliker, Doris Rosenthal, Keith Martin, Herman Maril. 


Photography Judges (left to right): Jacob Deschin, N. Y. 
Times; Roy Stryker, University of Pittsburgh; Charles Nelson, 
Westinghouse; James Ross, Pittsburgh Post-Garette; Russell 
Lee; Stewart Love, Pittsburgh Press; Harold Corsini, U. of Pgh 





JOURNALISM AWARDS 


One Who 
Survived 


Hiroshima: the atomic bomb 
and what happened afterwards 


KIKATA GA NAI—“It can’t be 
S helped.” That is the attitude of 
most Japanese towards the utter 
uin wreaked by the atomic bomb in 
Hiroshima on August 6, 1945, accord- 
ng to Rev. Kiyoshi Tanimoto. He is 
ne of the six bomb survivors men- 
med in John Hersey’s book Hiroshima. 
Strange as it may seem to you,” Rev. 
Mr. Tanimoto reiterated, “the Japanese 
people have no resentment towards the 
Americans for what they did. They 
merely accepted what happened to 
them without protest, and most people 
didn't even question the ethics of using 
the bomb.” 

Mr. Tanimoto, founder of the Hiro- 
shima Peace Center, is lecturing in the 
U. S. He was interviewed by an Evan- 
stonian reporter following a talk he 
Mark's Episcopal Church. 


gave at St 


Wide World photo 
Hiroshima built this Peace 
(which includes wrecked building in 
background) near the center of the 
atomic-homb burst of August 6, 1945. 


= 

The philosophy of the people remain- 
ing alive after the A-bomb blast was 
not to suffer or seek causes, but to face 
the future, Mr. Tanimoto explained. 
This atitude is characteristic of the Jap- 
anese, he emphasized. “They do not 
dwell on misfortunes. Rather they look 
forward to better times. The atom bomb 
brought terrible destruction, but it 
could not smash the hearts of the peo- 
ple,” he said with emotion. 


MacArthur's Occupation Policy 


Then, too, the minister made clear, 
Gen. MacArthur's policy for the occu- 
pation of Japan helped to establish a 
pleasant relationship between the Jap- 
anese and Americans. “His policy was 
merciful and humanitarian. The people 
gave as much loyalty to him as they did 
to their emperor,” Mr. Tanimoto de- 
clared. “The Japanese are all praying 
for the Americans fighting in Korea.” 

Despite the horror of the atomic blast 
and the suffering that followed, Mr. 
Tanimoto hasn't lost his sense of humor. 
“My name is Tanimoto, but my Ameri- 
can friends call me “Tomato,” he 
smiled. 

“Tomato” has many American friends, 
for he studied theology at Emory Col- 
lege in Atlanta, Ga. Among his mem- 
ories of college life is “that wonderful 
institution of America — hitchhiking.” 
One Christmas a friend invited him to 
come home with him for vacation. Much 
to “Tomato’s” surprise, they hitchhiked 
300 miles. 

After his graduation from Emory in 
1940, Mr. Tanimoto became a pastor 
on the West Coast before his return to 
Japan. For the first two years of World 
War II he was stationed on Okinawa. 
This post was considered too dangerous, 
as American forces approached. So, 
ironically, he was transferred to the 
most dangerous place of all—Hiroshima. 


tapetrick in St. Louis Mort Dispatch 


He was pastor of the Hiroshima 
Methodist Church at the time the bomb 
struck. “Hiroshima became a city of 
death,” he recalled. “The whole thing 
was beyond my comprehension.” 

Mr. Tanimoto passed a streetcar full 
of ashes. One man had been climbing 
on when the bomb struck. Only a skele- 
ton remained, with one bony hand on 
the railing. 

“Before this, the people had been 
able to adjust to their environment—to 
the typhoons, earthquakes, floods, but 
this . . .” He threw up his hands in a 
gesture of despair, expressing al] the 
devastation and suffering with 
sweep of his hands. 

Today Hiroshima is about one-half 
recovered, he reported. His present job, 
converting an old military base into a 
peace center, is an important factor in 
rehabilitation. The center consists of a 
hospital, an orphanage, an old people's 
home, and a home for juvenile delin- 
quents. The center plans to have an 
educational institute for study of world 
peace and democracy. 

Every August 6 the people of Hiro 
shima, instead of grieving or looking 
back resentfully, bring lanterns to the 
cemetery and dedicate them to world 
peace, he related. 

Then, speaking with heartfelt emo 
tion, he declared, “We must not have 
another war! If there is another war, it 
will be a final war. The atom bomb will 
be used, and more than once. No such 
experience should happen on earth 
again.” 
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JOURNALISM AWARDS 


The Journalism Awards selections on this page were written 
by the following: 

CIRL GLOBE TROTTER, by Dorothy Menzel, 17, South- 
west High School, St. Louis, Mo. (teacher, Mies Lucile 
Murphy), won Regional Award sponsored by St. Louis 
Star-Times. 

$0 PER CENT DECIDE, by George Feifer, Passaic Senior 
High School, Passaic, N. J. (teacher, R. J. Estrey), won 
Regional Award sponsored by Newark Neves. 

GEORGIA YOUTH ASSEMBLY WANTS WOMEN 
JURORS, Helen Terry Fokes, 17, LaGrange High 
School, LaGrange, Ga. (teacher, Iema Swain). 
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GUESS THATS WHEN I DON'T KNOW, FRANK. THAT HEY, SPECS, YOU GETTING 

I YELLED. DAEFY COULD COME TRUE, YOU Fi {| DELIRIOUS AGAIN? OR IS IT 
DREAM, HUH? KNOW -- |F ROUMAWAY 7 | THOSE BOOKS YOU BEEN 

. (NELATION EVER HIT I] \ READING? NOTHING LIKE THAT 
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THEATERS..YOU WANT POWER- 
FUL LEGIONS TO ROUT YOUR 
ENEMIES / ROMANS, YOU 
SHALL HAVE THEM! 








i” BUT LISTEN TO MY PLAN... FROM EACH OF 
ROME'S COINS I SHALL REMOVE SOME OF THE 
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MY FRIEND, I CANNOT 
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YOU PROMISE .. THE PEOPLE MORE... 
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BIG SPENDING... NOT ENOUGH 
TAXES TO PAY FOR IT... LOTS : 
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“EVERYONE - /NCLUDING RETURNING SOLDIERS - TOOK 
A LICKING.” 


I COULD S&F THE BARBARIANS 
WHEN I FOUGHT THEM! BUT WHAT 
IS THIS STRANGE UNSEEN ENEMY 
THAT DRIVES PRICES TO THE 
CLOUDS AND DESTROYS A 
MANS LIVELIHOOD ? 
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GENTLEMEN, OUR MEN 
MUGT HAVE SUPPLIES! 
THEY MUST HAVE 
CLOTHING, FOOD - 
ANO ESPECIALLY 
AMMUNITION. 

x iF NOT... 


BUT KING GEORGE MADE THE PEOPLE 
WATE TAXES! WHY RIGK ANGERING THEM / 
WHEN WE CAN SIMPLY MOV” 


WHATEVER MONEY WE NEED! 














'TIG PRETTY, HENRY! 
THOSE CONTINENTALS 
MAKE NICE 
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WAIT, GPECS... LOOK 
‘THERE! THATS THE 
“KIND OF DREAM I 


THE WAY YOURE 
FEELING, SOLDIER, IM 
AFRAID YOU WONT BE 

SEEING [T MUGH LONGER. 
THE MEDICAL OFFICER 
WANTS YOU IN HIG OFFICE 

RIGHT Away! 

















INFLATION? WE WILL 
CROSS THAT BRIDGE WHEN 
WE COME TO IT. WE MUST 

HAVE MORE MONEY FOR 
THE WAR A/IGHT NOW 
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-«» YES, SIR, WE JUST BEEN 
SHOOTING THE BREEZE ABOUT 
THIS INFLATION STUFF, DON'T 
KNOW WHY. WE'RE JUST 
DOGFACES. LET THE BIG 
BRAINS FIGURE OUT THE 

BIG PROBLEMS, I ALWAYS 
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A REVOLVER IN EITHER HAND." 


MY HUSBANDS PAY, 
PLEASE ! IT MUST GET 
TO THE STORE BEFORE 
PRICES GO UP AGAIN 
ToDay! 





FOR PETES SAKE! \ YES, AND You BUT, SEEMS LIKE SO THE TRUCKS WAITING TO TAKE 
THEN (TS HAPPENED | KNOW Wiy? ANYBOCOYD KNOW YoU YOU BACK TO THE OUTFIT, EH? 
WELL, GAY ‘HELLO’ TO THE GUYS AND 


OVER AND Over... / BECAUSE CAN'T GET MONEY OUT 
OUT OF THE 4/2.’ TELL ‘EM*T'LL SEE "EM BACK IN THE 
STATES! 


DICTATORS AND PEOPLE SAID, 
f "LET THE BIG 
BRAINS FIGURE 

OUT BIG PROBLEMS SEEMS THAT WAY!...| YOU LUCKY INVALID! 

LIKE INFLATION.” WELL, SOLDIER, YOU BUT SAY, "PROFESSOR? 
~~ BETTER PICK UP ON THIS INFLATION 

YOUR GEAR AND BUSINESS -- DION'T IT 
GET INTO UNIFORM, | HAPPEN TO US IN THE J 
YOU'RE READY To A 

ROLL AGAIN! 
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THOSE THINGS COST MONEY, AND 
UNCLE SAM FELL INTO THE GAME OLD 
TRAP... INSTEAD OF COLLECTING ENOUGH 
- TAXES, HE PUT A LOT 
OF NEW MONEY 








|“ -- WE STIL GOP A TASTE OF “THE REAL SHOWDOWY CAME ALTER THE WAR... 
| WALATION! AND DESPITE PEOPLE BEGAN SPENOINS LOTS OF THEM MEW 

| CONTROLS, PRICES ROSE... OOULARS/” 
| BLACK MARKETS CAME WV!” | 


WE'LL BE GHAME TO LOSE 
ABLE TO SELL THE HIDES ... ARMY 
THAT RED MEAT NEEDS THE LEATHER... 
FOR A SMALL BUT I GUESS WE 
FORTUNE ! CAN'T TAKE 

CHANCES ON 
GETTING CAUGHT! 
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Tul HAVE TO SEND 
SOME MONEY TO MOM 
AND OAD. THEIR PENSION 
DOESN'T MEAN MUCH WITH 

TODAYS PRICES! 
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" DEAR CONGRESGMAN: WE HAD 
GAVED ABOUT $3,000 FOR OUR SONS 
EDUCATION, BUT I(T ONLY LASTED Two 
YEARS INSTEAD OF FOUR LIKE WE 
COUNTED ON. WHATS BEEN 

GOING ON? 





GOLLY, WE 
CAN'T AFFORD 
TWAT KIND 

OF RENT! 





I KEEP GETTING SALARY 
RAISES ... YET I ALWAYS SEEM 
TO BE ON A TREADMILL. CAN'T 

FIGURE IT OUT. 


if ANYTHING SHOULD HAPPEN TO 
ME, MY INSURANCE MONEY WOULDN'T 
BE ENOUGH FOR MY FAMILY - NOT 
THESE DAYS. 











/ AND THAT WAS ONLY A SAMPLE OF 
INFLATION THE LAST TIME. IF IT KEEPS 
ON GOING 7W/S 7741E -- 
THE WAY ITS STARTED -~ WELL, 
THAT NIGHTMARE OF YOURS 
COMO COME TRUE! 
.. BUT THIS IS A HECK 
OF A THING TO TALK ABOUT # 
JUST AS YOU'RE LEAVING! 7 
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War with its destruction and waste inevitably causes some price increase. But the 
proper policies can check inflation —so— 


TO CHECK INFLATION NOW 


ALL OF US AMERICANS MUST= 


I 
> 
4 


4 


$. 


Stop askitig for special favors from the Government, 
Avoid borrowing to buy unnecessary things. 
Save all the money we can and avoid wasting materials. 


Work with greater efficiency — management, labor, agriculture, all of us — and thus 
help hold down costs and prices. 


Be willing to pay necessary government Coms 45 we ga. 


OUR FEDERAL GOVERNMENT MUST = 


i 


Cut down its non-defense sperfding to the barest essentials. Postpone public works 
which cannot contribute immediately to the defense effort. . 

Take every measure to eliminate waste in defense spending. 

Remove those Government restrictions on business which discourage production. 
Revise our Federal Tax System to encourage production, reward efficiency and 
raise enough money co meet our national emergency. This should include 4 fax 
on enerything but food and rent. Such a tax will help bring purchasing power into 
balance with goods available and check inflation. 


. Cue down government lending. Cut down private borrowing —by letting the 


Federal Reserve System tighten credit. 


». Give or lend our money and goods only to foreign countries which will assist us. 





Discontinue subsidies not vital to the defense effort. 


Restore, as soon as practicable, a sound convertible monetary standard based on 
gold, 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS 
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NEWS STORY 


PAUL 8. MICKELSON JOHN GRIFFIN LOWELL MELLETT 
News Editor Sunday Editor Columaiet 
Associated Press Boston Poss WP ashington Evening Star 
RALPH McGILL PALMER HOYT 
Editer Editor and Publisher 
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FEATURE STORY 


INTERVIEW 


HENRY 8. HOUGH NORMAN KATKOV WILLIAM A. WHITE 
Editor Author and Journalist Sunday Editor 
Vineyard Gazette Pittsburgh Press Chief, Washington Bureau 
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How About Guided Missiles? 
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steer 





hance to use both self- 
glider or free falling mis- 
small target, such as a 
ssroads in advance of 
Ss smaller planes could use 


vould be 
prope lled ; 
siles. For a 
strategic 


und troor 
ind trooy 


g 
high velocity rocket-powered sensitive 
type 5 

The B-36 is capable of carrying four 


perhaps six) glider-type missiles. These 
radar or 
se each missile carries an 


Think of the damage one 


id 


television-con- 


How Missiles Protect Us 


ssiles figure not only in the 
var to our enemies, but in 
With the coming of 

nes can fly higher and 


taster betore 


A fast jet plane 
vugh our radar network 


m bomb on some un 


3 
uid sme 


an't shoot -the invader 
he drops his lethal cargo, 
een done 
iir missiles are the answer 

The government has 
priority to vital re- 
ive developed rocket mis- 
atically that can 
f over 50.000 feet and 


this 


sear>rc h We 


guided 


The U. S. Air Force recently disclosed 
that it is using six-ton guided missiles 
launched from B-29 bombers in Korea. 
At left is one of these 27-foot “Tarzon™ 
bombs. They are controlled by a radio 
transmitter in the launching aircraft. 
Reports indicate they are especially ef- 
fective in destroying big bridges. The his- 
toric photo at right was taken just two 


years ago this month. It shows the first 
launching of the first U. 5S.-designed 
high-altitude research rocket at White 
Sands Proving Grounds, Las Cruces, 
New Mexico. This 45-feot-long rocket, 
called the “Viking,” was modeled after 
the German V-2 rocket used against 
Great Britain dering World War Il (see 
article). Photos from Acme. 





destroy planes—and also guided mis 


siles—that are traveling close to the 


speed of sound. 


“Project Typhoon” 


The instrument that guides the mis 
hine. It 


computes the flight of the missiles and 


siles is a large computing mac 


the flight of the target and brings them 
together. “Project Typhoon” is the of 
ficial name of this computer 

The machine is being used now for 
testing guided missiles before they are 
built. This may sound impossible. Yet 
all that is needed is full data about the 
missile, such as speed and fuel con 
sumption. The calculator then tells how 
the proposed missile will behave, In 
warfare, this machine could track a tat 
get plane and bring a guided missile in 
to contact with it. Project Typhoon is 
rather large (two rooms full 


However t 


and rath 


er expensive might be 


made more compact for use on ships 
and in coastal defense. 

Guided missile warfare, in its com 
plete forni, is nowhere in the near 
future, but guided missiles will play a 
large part in any gréat conflict. So far 
as we know, we are far ahead of any 
other country in guided missile research 
Only in a democracy can such progress 
be accomplished 

By plane and by submarine our mis 
siles can be carried within range of any 
target, anywhere in the world. Ou 
homeland can, be protected by missiles 
fired and controlled by machines more 
efficient than the human beings who 
created them. 

It is not the guided missiles or atom 
bombs that we should fear, but the hu 
man minds that are responsible for the 
condition of the world today. A good 
weapon is, in the hands of the free, a 
tool to hold the world together 
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Canals of Great Lakes region in 1850 


Adapted from The Pageant of America 


Note gap in Pennsylvania Canal. inclined railway carried canal boats over mountains 


The Ohio Cana 


SECOND AWARD HISTORICAL ARTICLE, $15 


years ago a group of men 


EVERAI 
were felling Id oak 

which stood alot » Tuscarawas 
River just sout! Jhio. The 
saw had cut urth f the 


tree 


way through the t hen there was 


a terrific gratis After several 


unsuccessful 
the objec t, the 
cut 

When at | 
of the group 
into the stu np 
about six inches 
igreed that it was 
ring for the 
boats, once a fan 
dry bed of 
bustling, fa 
ea};> by 

In matiy © 
fuses to 
trittowtil pi 4 
drive aiong O 
Fult 
of the cana 


the crum! 


( anal 


at many pia 
aging bed. I 
is dead ana 
into a 
nearby an 

will decide ¢! 
will f 


Sinai 


you 


By Dave Hartman 
Lehman High Schoc 
Canton, Ohio 

Teacher, Esther Smith 


those days a century ag As you sit 


window 


vu will al 


listening and gazing out the 
at the ghost of the car 


most see the bright clear wa 


ter and the 
loaded high 
the 


tow 


slowly-moving canal boats 
You 
heavy, plodding hoofbeat of 


horse as he ambles along 


will almost hear 


the 


with goods 


the tow path 


the deep voice of the steersman as he 


sings to help idle away the long 
the Ohio ¢ 


hours 
The beginnings anal gx 
far back into the history of 


conditions of the 


America and 


the economic country 


During the early part of the nine teenth 


century there took place ip ou 


country 
a vast cana! building program. Canals 


and t all over 


were proposed the 
Eastern and Middle We 
f the United States. The ons were 


simple. With the « 


sechons 


Indus 
trial Revolution and the tremendous 
production of goods w npa 
nied it, transportati 4 major 
1 had 
type of 


Alle 


mpass 


economic problem road 


not yet become an 
transportation. Road t of the 
gheny Mountains we 
manufac 


rivers 


able. The great busi 


turing centers 
th 


or wi some act 





The greatest of the artificial water 
ways was the Erie Canal, which con 
nected Buffalo, New York, with the 
Hudson River. Plans for the Ohio Canal 
arose from the success of the Erie 
Canal 

In the year 1820 the interior counties 
of Ohio found themselves in econémic 
bec ause 


distress of lack of transporta- 


tion. In that year a board of canal com 
missioners was appointed to determine 
for two canals, one along the 
Miami River from Cincinnati northward 
to Lake Erie, and the other from Cleve 
land to Portsmouth 


called 


firm 


routes 


The latter project 
Ohio Canal. A New 
$400.000 for the 


was 
York 
undert iking 


the 


loaned 


Construction Begins 

the Ohio Canal be- 
at Portage in Summit 
De Witt Clinton of 
participated in the 


turned the 


Actual work on 
1825 
County. Governor 
New York, wh 


’ | 
pening ot the Erie Canal, 


gan July 4, 
» had 


first spadeful of earth 

4 path was cleared with a strip ex 
m either side of the 
Wood, rubbish, 


and loose dirt were removed to previde 


tending tor 20 teet 
route of the waterway 
strong, solid banks where the canal was 
ground. Where 

; 


ground, eart! 


canal 
rocks were 


the 


and 


above 
} 


was 
rel yw 


dug out 





The earthen banks were strength- 
ened with stone at points where the 
inks would be most likely to wash 
ocks of wood or stone were 
ise and lower the canal boats. 
rers were for the most part 
They generally re- 
t to ten dollars a month plus 
ard. The workers were not 
ring wet weather, when the 
However, they 


away I 


grants 


ispended 


and housed. As work pro- 


became more in de- 


to.12 to 15 dollars 


ibor 


rose 


the men worked knee- deep 
SC —_ es buzzed about in 
orkers caught malaria 
art of ‘the ir pay, the laborers 
skey, which it was believed 
malaria 
generally continued from 
: until about July 15, when 
ms forced its ending. 
frost the work was re- 
until winter. A major part 
the w wrk was done by farmers whose 
zlong the canal route and 
the chance to make 


prevent 


first 


homes were 


who welcomed 
some ready cash. 

The imported laborers lived in small 
shanties which they constructed along 
th bank. They abandoned their 


work moved on. Several 


ne « anal 


huts as the 


OUR FRONT COVER picture won a 
Merit Award in the Sports classification 
of Scholastic-Anseo Photography Awards. 
The photo was taken by Marshall Nei- 
man, 17, Hamilton High School, Los 
Angeles, Calif. (teacher—Lois Vinette), 
and won Regional Award from Bullock's, 
Los Angeles. More photography winners 
on next page. 


of these “shanty towns” later grew into 
large vities. One example is Akron. 

People who would profit by having 
the canal pass near their property 
helped pay the cost. By 1826 more than 
$25,000 had been donated by inter- 
ested people. Many times the route of 
the canal was changed to touch the 
property of some donor. 

Bitter controversies arose the 
proposed route. As a result of one such 
dispute the canal had to cross the 
Scioto River at Circleville by means of 
a wooden aqueduct. 

Exactly two years after the starting 
of work, the northern section from 
Akron to Cleveland was opened to 
traffic. There were 41 locks and three 
aqueducts on this section of the canal. 
By the summer of 1830 navigation was 
open as far south as Newark. The en- 
tire 333 miles of canal from Cleveland 
to Portsmouth was completed and 
opened to traffic in 1833 

Original plans for the canal called 
for a surface width of 40 feet, a bottom 
width of 26 feet, and a depth of four 
feet. Most parts of the canal exceeded 
these dimensions. In most places the 
width was nearer 65 feet and the depth 
about seven feet. 


over 


Life Along the Canal 


Life along the canal and especially 
in the canal towns was stirring, noisy, 
and boisterous. From dawn to dusk the 
long, low, heavily constructed boats 
moved up and down along the canal. 
Warehouses lined both sides of the canal 
in the towns. Barrels and boxes were 
continually loaded and unloaded. Piles of 
coal and sacks of wheat were to be seen 
everywhere. All day long the hustle and 
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bustle continued. At night, when the 
boats lay quiet at their moorings and 
the tired tow horses were bedded down, 
the raucous laughter of the rude canal 
men echoed over the dark water from 
the brawling saloons. Life in the canal 
towns was never dull. 

With the coming of the railroad the 
days of the canals were numbered. By 
1860 most of them were dying. The 
“iron horse” replaced the creaking canal 
boat. Gleaming rails crossed the crum 
bling towpaths. No longer did the song 
of the float out over the 
water, but only the croaking of frogs as 
they watched the speeding trains 


steersman 


THE PASSING OF THE CANAL ERA 
The 


were trom 


great days of canal building 
1817 to 1837. During this 
period the Erie Canal opened a route 
between the Great Lakes and the At 
lantic Ocean, and the Ohio Canal and 
other canals inked the Lakes with the 
Ohio-Mississippi River system. The first 
U. S. railroad was opened in 1830, The 
expansion of the railroads drew so much 
traffic from the canals that more than 
half of the canals were abandoned be- 
fore 1900. The Erie Canal was rebuilt 
and made part of a larger waterway, 
the New York State Barge Canal, which 
was constructed between 1905 and 
1918. The Barge Canal still carries con- 
siderable traffic. 

Most of the canal works of the 20th 
S. have been for the 
navigation on 
been 


century in the lt 
purpose of improving 
rivers. More than 40 rivers have 
improved, with the result that the na 
tion has more than 23,500 miles of 
navigable rivers 














“Swish” caught by Thomas P. Wilcox, Edwin Denby H. $., Detroit, won him a first in the 
School and Community class, and a gold key in Crowley, Milner (Mich.) region exhibit. 


Photography Awards 


Congratulations to winners of the Scholastic-Ansco Photography 
Awards! These photographs on this page (plus 125 other win 
ners) will be exhibited throughout June in the Rockefeller Plaza 
windows of East River Savings Bank. Many will appear in 
Scholastic Magazines and other periodicals. Slide projectors from 
Argus, Inc., for best all-around ability in (1) color and (2) flash 
go to John Opie, Jr., Riverside-Brookfield H. S., Riverside, UL., 
and Julian Wasser, Sidwell Friends School, Washington, D. ¢ 
Names of award and scholarship winners appear in Teacher 
Edition of Literary Cavalcade 





“"¢ t Speaker” is the title of Donald 


Snyder's pelican portrait. He studies photog- 
raphy in Abraham Lincoln H. $., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








“t vote for that.” Judging finals. Top |. to r. Roy Stryker, dir. 
Pittsburgh Photographic Library, University of Pittsburgh; Jacob 
Deschin, N. Y. Times; Russell Lee, free lancer; Charles Nelson, 
For this junior miss, Stanley Haberman, Alex- Westinghouse; bottom, James Ross, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette; Harold 
ander Hamilton 4. S., Los Angeles, won a first Corsini, asst. dir., Pittsburgh Photographic Library; and Stewart 
Also $e. California regional honors at Bullock's Love, Pittsburgh Press 
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Listen, gang. There’s no secret to 
taking top-notch snapshots —if you 
just think first and shoot after. 
Here’s a list of commonplace errors 
most people make. Get into the habit 
f avoiding them and you've taken 

| step in the right direction: 


advance the film, 
sm y snapshots 


with dirty lens. Keep 


and dust 


ff part of heads and legs 
allow for a “margin 
p and bottom of finder. 


ittle care 
means better pix! 


DON’T tip the camera. Keep it level 
by using the horizontal or vertical lines 
as guides. 


DON’T shoot fast objects crossing your 
camera at mght angles catch them 
coming “head-on” toward you, or at a 
45 degree angle 


DON'T point camera upward when 
snapping tall buildings, as they will ap 
pear to be falling over backward. Move 
farther back or shoot from a higher 
position 


DON’T take closeups of people when 
their legs are in the foreground (as 
when sitting on the beach) — otherwise 
their feet will appear tremendous in 
size. Again, move your camera back 
farther. 


Ansco All-Weather Film 


ANSCO 





Above all, keep your camera steady. 
Hold it firmly, but not too tight, 
and squeeze shutter trigger slowly. 
Simple? Sure it is! So why not load 
up this weekend with good old Ansco 
Plenachrome All-Weather Film and 
try your luck. See how much better 
your pictures can be when you do 
your shooting the guaranteed way 
the Ansco way! 


New York. A Division’ of General Aniline & Film Corporation. “From Research to Reality.” 





0 Should you 
‘ 4 ever have a “blind 
late”? 





The couple who arrange the “blind 
date” should accompany the other boy 
when he calls for his date of the eve 
ning. They should be on hand to in 
troduce the boy to the girl, 
but to her parents 


not only 


If in having a “blind date” you're 
searching for a glorious romance with 
a Prince or Princess Charming, you'd 
better stay at home with your fairy 


tale book. But if you're 
a pleasant evening with 


expecting just 
person who 





terest stories and the editorial pages 
A lively exchange of opinions is fun, 
unless the speakers become too emo 
tional! 

But don’t underestimate the impor 
tance of a good listener. It's better to 
listen with enthusiasm than to speak 
just to fill in the silence. And a good 
listener is not only much in demand 
everywhere, but after a while he knows 
something! 










































































1. Yes, if the is no more glamorous than you are Q. My girl friend and I are practi 
lind date” is ar then you're likely to find fun and cally like sisters. My boy friend asked 
unged by a friend friendship! me to get a date for a friend of his. His 
vh knows your friend knows my girl friend and doesn’t 
ikes and dislikes Q. I never know what to talk about care to go out with her. How do I ex 
n dating. Real  g¢ parties. Please he Ip me plain to her that I have to ask some 

Gay Head ends who ar. body else for him? 
ange “blind dates” A. Anything that is interesting to 
try to give an honest picture of each you is likely to be interesting to other A. Because you are such good 
person to the other. Height, hobbies, people. If you've seen a movie you friends, probably you are the one who 
ind life to date liked, read a magazine article that feels that she will be hurt if you ask 
i When the “blind date” is a total entertained you, or overheard an amus- someone else to date your boy friend's 
: stranger, it's v nportant that you ing exchange of conversation in school, friend. Unless you make an “I'm-so 
be sure of the | ind the entertain you have something to talk about at a sorry” explanation, it probably won't 
a ment that you'll be sharing. Danc party occur to her that there's anything un- 
ing, unless b und girl are Happenings at home, at school, or usual about this particular double-date 
known to be good dancers, is difficult about town are also good topics of The kindest thing for you to do is 
for total strangers meeting under such conversation. So are sports and music. to tell her about the double-date casu 
circumstances. Movies, school sports, Be sure to read a newspaper every day, ally. At the same time you might make 
or school mixers would be a much bet- and don’t be satisfied with just reading plans with her for a double-date in the 
ter background f the first meeting the headlines; seek out the human in future 
32. Greek letter 
FIVE STAR FINAL 33. College degree (abbr.). 
34. Closer 
By Jane lagen, South Shore High School, Chicago, Illinois 36. Lump of eagth 
*38. Machine used by reporter. 
j iz Ta a Ts rr 8 9 (Starred words refer to journclism) 
+ 
| imo | DOWN | 
' +1 ia - ia * 1. Printer’s measure. 
* 2. Time a story is due 
; Ss 6 17 iT 3. Hotels 
eg STUDENTS ore invited to submit oria- 
: 20 inal crossword purzies for publication a 4 Arrangement 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle ». To take in the sense of a news 
oo 2 should be built crownd one subject, paper 
aa a which moy be drawn from History 6. System or theorv 
my fi ua 
ae} es TT] cao tee abe @0 weet, of Of age (abbr.) 
== 5 _ which ot least 10 must be related to 8. Decree 
28 29 the theme. For any purzle published ). One who is drowsy 
oid = = we will pey you $10.00. Entries *10. Job given toa reporter 
to itt $a 33 moust include purzie, definitions and 16. One of the chief Norse gods 
enswers on seporate sheets. Give 
rT eae Co ry) : a7 nome, address, school and grade 18. Lovable 
Address: Purzle Editor, World Week 20. Preposition 
~ = ys 2. Cum 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 22. Pertorm 
2 & New York *24. Newspapers published on this kind 
es. of paper are used by some libraries 
°17 in-Chiet of abbr.) *26. Brenda , comic strip ace 
*20. Paid notice 28. Boil slowly 
© 1. Artic g i is of 21. Move gently and s iv, 29. The North Atlantic Treaty we 
the pa *93. An article in the pape is now in effect 
10. So be it 25. Negative reply $1. Exclamation used by impolite 
Ll. To close 27. A cheer people 
12. Indefinit 28. Straight (abbr 32. Before 
13. Barries *99. The Front famous play by °35. World wide news gathering agency 
14. Us Ben Hecht and Cha MacArthur abbr.), 
15. Soap 1). Exclamation of su . 37. Either 











"2.0" AND QUICKIE ARE 
WORKING AS LUMBERJACKS 
WHEN SUODENLY A GIANT 

TREE NEARBY BEGINS 


WAVER... 
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Janice Hemmer (left) in conference 


with Willlom Ll. Barton, executive 
assistant in personnel department 
at the East River Savings Bank. 


oe HAT d é 





Sa er 
the ; 
asked Janice H 
(24 year t tt East | 
Savings Bank M Street fice 
Manhatta 
Janice i 
cently. A lady ¢ ed a 
dollar bill t ‘ und t 
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Neverthele liate k 
the amount ! t ind t 
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the woma 
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Phote by Alice Cook 


a 


Lady Bankers 


penmanship Telles 5 KS type checks 





Neat penmanship is important because 
tellers sign checks te in ledgers, et 
Girls must be ut of t | one 

two years before the Ea River Savings 
Bank hires them. Th 1¢ can be prof 
tably spent working ther offices or 


t 


} 
going to business ™ 
, 


2. Personality requirements Out 
standing personality se, good man 
ner ibility to meet a leal with the 
public 

3. Physical require it; Strong legs 


bec suse a 


her feet all day 


and feet 


We asked Margaret Ma ill, a tell 
ers clerk, to tell us t her duties 
Margaret, by the w is Miss Can 
ada of 1947 and a ru pi r the title 
t Miss Americ t eal This 
it we | I 
I East River S$ Bank gives 
, ty s clerks 
I rirl type < t and hie 
‘ ’ ul ards 
? € uta é US 
snt s} gy. ft kW k t 
f ‘ V1 . ‘ 
(it i : ‘ 
luties of a king } é 
( tmas saving After ff 
windows are l lay the 
t ers clerks help t ers balance 


s ACareer Club Feature , 


3 


2 





the books for the day. At the end of six 
nonths successful teller’s clerks be- 


tellers and can receive and pay 


Marshall's first pay as a 


Marwaret 
33-34-hour 


teller's clerk was $35 for a 





week Tellers and their lerks work 

from 9:00 a.m. until they've balanced 
1 ’ - “4 } 

their books—about 3:45 p.m. They have 


a 45-minute lunch period and two ten- 


breaks during the day 

Janice earns $55 a week. Some tellers 
earn as much as $77 a week at the East 
River Savings Bank. Chief tellers—all 


my} ’ 
ninute 


men—earm more 
} 
At regzul 
} 


on the quality of their work. Pay raises 


intervals w wkers are rated 





ire given on the basis of this rating 


Free Education 
One 


Ja tice takes her career seriously 





ht a week fa e goes to school at 
the American Inst of ng 
where she studies English composition 


uvings bank organization. As long 


as Janice earns at least a ms average 
in her studies, the bank pays for her 
educatior If Janice ntinues to go to 
s | she can earn what amounts to 
i nplete < ucation 
As we told Ja g l-by, we noted 
vy neatly she dressed for the office 


She wore a tailored blue Eton suit and 


natching blue suede shoes with a me 
lium heel. Her blonde 
tly groomed and she wore 


small pearl earrings and a simple pear] 


shoulder length 


hair was nea 


necklace. 
Wruiu1aM Fave! 


Vocational Editor 








Pathway to Prosperity ? 


Continued from page 8) 


could do business, not just in one little 
ountry, but in a huge six-nation mar- 
ket. This market would, in area, be a 
sixth the size of the U. S. but would 
have as many people as our country 
The people would benefit because com- 
petition would make goods cheaper. At 
least, that’s the purpose of the Plan 

The Schuman Plan administration 
ould go farther. It could make loans to 
companies to install more modern 
equipment or build new factories. On 
the other hand, it has power to stop 
mmpanies from borrowing to expand 
eir plants. In this way the best run 
ompanies and those that can turn out 
the cheapest al or steel would “get 
the breaks 


Who would make these decisions? 


THE HIGH AUTHORITY 


ywerful organization un- 
>] 


na lan would be the 


th | ty. It would be a board of 
= dhinenes try thn’ addins ege . 
=the aon ua te OE | RAME that terrific catch with... 





+t} 


men on the 
represent any government. 


ild be chosen as independent t t ar is 75 
r a six-vear term. No indi- ow . a rus y 


mt could give orders 
Authority would not man- 


val and steel companies 


Just frame that fine mess of fish in the big 
to see that trade ob Argus 75 view finder—and flick the shutter! 
leared away from the This famous reflex-type camera lets you see 

ition, so each company , the picture as it will appear—gives you great 
nce to buy and sell and results every time. No strange angles or 
It would also help in- | : heads lopped off! 

re production by its loans for mod ' “SPR 

ernizing plants. Under certain condi- ~ it’s the perfect camp companion 

tions the High Authority can fix prices : 

and limit production j 4 : Your trusty “75” will capture all those 

What would keep the High Author- i favorite camping scenes and situations in 
from becoming an economic dic- full, natural color as well as black and white. 

You'll get beautiful 24%" by 2%" or jumbo 

| The Council of Ministers: This you never prints for your album and for those letters 

j | eet this.. Some 

e member-governments. The —_— And you don’t have to be an expert to 

vould have to get the Coun . get expert pictures with the “75”. Its fine 

certain decisions, such Lumar lens is always in focus. Its built-in 

flush for night shots... its double-exposure 
guard make good picture-taking easy! Ask 
your local camera dealer to show you the 

famous Argus 75. 


itor 


composed of representa 


ils or decisions about tar- 
i steel from countries not 
S ian Plan 

2. The Common Assembly: This 
i ‘ hosen from the parlia 
vember-nations. It would 

illy on the Authority’s work. 

to approve the Author- 

By two-thirds vote, it 





ist High Authority members. 
The Court of Justice: Any gov- 
nent of mmpany that objects to a 


| (incl. tax) 
Jj nly Case, $2.50; Flash Unit, $4.08 
, ,@ prices subject to change without notice 
High Authority decision could appeal to 
} 


this rt, made up of judges chosen 
by the six member-nations. The court : ar qi* 
could overrule the High Authority. | es ae 
4. The Consultative Committee: This | CAMERAS, INC. Ann Arbor, Mich. 
lvisory body representing labor, 


8 an acy 


producers, and consumers. argus 75...combines simplicity...quality...econemy 
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«++ and that’s what we mean! 
ters column, feature, 
to opinion on any subject and criticiem 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what's on your mind 
(her readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, World Week, 351 Fourth Ave.. 
New York 10, N. ¥ The Editors 


Say What 
7° You Please! 


This let- 


a regular is open 


Dear Editor 
In the A rld Week 


you printed «a art } ; ag if 


nation of a ed t wer 50.000 
years in aw 
My socia 
an artich 
said that 
if it wa 
It seen 
should i 


igo « mall be 


You ire 


the tt 


ige oO 
ogists think t 
more than a 
But Dr. Seid 
tologist vot 
He 
mated age 
Man huria 
Dr. End 
paleontol 
# the Ur 
turn 
( rpital Pa 


nated 


estimate 


presen 


and k 


thre “© Week 


Dear Editor 

What's the matter with the 
that 
Amazon”? If he was bitte y a pir 
he 


his 


vuthor of 


article, “Teen-ag juers the 
anha 
us he said he was 
to jump back into 
bitten, there 
of his leg Maybe he Va 


pu anha 


wouldn't be 


Dear Editor: 

The “Ask Gay Head” column and the 
“How Would You Solve It?” column 
build up the magazine, since they offer 
various types of guidance which we 
students need 

Che first article my friends and I read 
when we receive World Wee k 1s “Ask 
Cay Head 

Anita C. Liatta 
Wells Jr. H. S 
Brooklyn, N. Y 





ii" "Tops, don't miss. ii“ Worthwhile 
Mi Fair Seve Your Money 


M QUEEN FOR A DAY (United Artists 
Produced by Robert Stillman. Directed 
by Arthur Lubin.) 

This 


we accurately, the thr 


wins our vote 


f the year 

Mr. Stillman has ¢ 
ible trouble to fit three 
framework of the Vue ro i 


television program 


Day” 
He 
all hav e 


end 


I idi ) und has 


j 


thot th 


doctored his stories s 1 ey 


a similar “happy soap-opera ng, 
courtesy of the sponsors of “Queen tor 
a Day.” When the resolution of a 


depends upon the chan 


story 
generosity ol 
1 radio sponsor, one ca teel that the 
sutcome is inevitable 

The three 
Arthur Lubin with 
and the casts are barrassingly 


by 


! -_ 
lible lack ot 


stories were directed 
an incre 
taste 


amateurish 


i b 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 

Drama: #44 Teresa. HMMM Take 
Care of My Little Girl. ~“Cyrano de 
Bergerac. Go for Broke. “The 
Brave Bulls. “Good-bye, My Fancy 
“4 HOliver Twist. “Odette. hr“ 
Follow the Sun. @@/The Magnet. ~“/ 
Mines. “So Long at 
the Fair. The Inheritance. hw HT'd 
Climb the Highest Mountain. #/Seven 
Days to Noon. #/#Trio. “Up Front 
“I Can Get It for You Wholesale 
Mi The Mudlark. Magnificent Yankee 

Only Valiant. “The 
10 Cheated Himself. The Sound 

MThe Long Dark Hall. “The 

@ Kawhide MAmerican Guer 
the Philippines. The 13th Letter 
Thing. “The Prince Who Was a 
Queen for a Day 

Comedy: “Father's Little Dividend 
wv Three Named Mike. “ww 
Bedtime for Bonzo. ~““U.S.S. Teakettle 
We iAHarvey. “MeThe Jackpot. -wr 
The Happiest Days of Our Life. ~/“ Hue 
und Cry. @The Mating Season. The 
Lemon Drop Kid. #For Heaven's Sake 
“Half Angel. “At War the Army 

Musical: “Royal Wedding 

Documentary: ““/M/Of Men 
Music. 4 Kon-Tiki 

Animated-cartoon Short: ~““Gerald 
McBoing Boing 

Feature-length 


King Solomon's 


the 
Man W 
{ iT 
t f 


wl 


| ; 


Guys 


with 


and 


Film: 
[he Emperor's Nightingale 


Puppet a a ae 





Watch for 
“AUDIOSCRIPTS 1951” 





to the Winners 


Audio Devices will again publish a collection 
the winners, as well as those 
They will be 


of these scripts 
elected for honorable mention 
at the beginning of the school year 


Look for the announcement. 


ivailable 


in ptember 











and to all participants 
in the Radio Script Division of the Writing Awards 


AUDIO DEVICES, INC. 


NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


of the Scholastic Writing Awards 444 MADISON AVE 


stulations to the talented fOung 
justly deserved. But 


As sponsor ! : i ript ivision 
we are hap; t nd ie neg 


winner I 


makers of 


todises: 


and 


eived are 
sation that they have taken the first 
field 


perhaps «till m 


big step tow » place in the radio writing 


And to the t um th st ents, we also extend our thanks and 
congratulatio fo wi in this contest has certainly been an impo 

tant one je 
Not all « 
submitted excell @ ent 
will next 


the hundreds of contestants, all of wt ° 


keep up the good work, and maybe 


ould wun 


be among year's contest. * Trade Mark 











Pathway to Peace? 


Continued from page 10) 


Schuman Plan, the six 
» take 
gh Authority in certain 
nations accept decisions 
hem? 

ilists don’t want free 
They prefer 
tels. Other persons fear 


markets 


na 
tel In 
Authority 
ind restrict 
ns might 


periods, 
and 


emergence 
could fix coal 


} 
orders from the ) 


tself may become a | 


production, | 
become a | 


Schuman Plan members, | 


mally produces the most 
Some Frenchmen fear 
may let Germany expand 


n to the limit, and that this | 
t hard for French coal and | 


to survive. Some Germans, 
r hand, think the 
veme to favor French indus- 


‘id down German produc- 


Great Br 
ng Western 
producer not in the 
rhe British coal 


ow ned. 


Plan. 


Schuman 


The British Labor 
an international 


government 
government fears that 
board might 
intertere with the 

ns f 


r coal and steel production. 


Thought for Today cartoon p. 12 
Remember us, Joe? 
titke Howard Sanden put on his award- 
ing Message entered in this 
Scholastic Art Awards, He is an 11th 

t ' at Central High’ School, 
Minn. Teacher Rosalia Bire- 

vas first shown at Dayton 

Holding the 


Cartoon 


Minneapolis. 
vurse, Jo 
ioulder are Hitler, Mussolini, 
nghiz Khan, Napoleon, and 
would-be world conquerors 





Answers te Last Week's Crossword Puzzle 


tain is the only top-rank- | 
European coal and steel | 


and steel industries are | 


make decisions that would | 
British government's 


seph Stalin. Looking | 





abo lalmls “vic fe |? 
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Plan is a | 


Got q 


We tried it, too,” is | 


Pretty soon you'll be swimming with 
the gang, playing tennis, baseball, 
going on picnics, camping trips! 
Fun if you're fit— but you lose out 
if you're the one who gets bushed! 
Tomorrow — start building up with 
| the “build up” wheat cereal. A bowl of 
Kellogg’s PEP with milk is one of the 
| most complete foods you can find. You 


BUILD 
UP! 


Fat PEPE 





"BUILD- “UP” 


For Stmmer Spores. 


at breakfast 


get all the nutritional value of whole 
wheat flakes plus a full day’s need of 
“Sunshine” Vitamin D in every one- 
ounce helping—AND more Vitamin 
B,, than any other leading brand of 
wheat flakes! 

So don’t wait— perk up with PEP! 
Always fresh, always crisp, always 
delicious! 














— 
| Enterprise—and YOU 


We will wager that as you grow 
older you will grow even more ; 
proud than you are today of = | 
being an American. a | 
The Cluett, Peabody & ; 
Inc., 16mm color film “Enter- 


Co., f 


shows you one reason 





prise” 
why it’s great to be an Amer- 
ican. It tells how the people of 
a small town in Georgia lifted 


their community from depres- 





sion to prosperity by their own 
belief in the 
doing things. 


American way of 
Your teacher can arrange to 
have this film shown, free of 
charge, by writing to Public 
Relations Dept., Cluett, Pea- 
hedy & Co., Inc., 10 East 40th 


ee ee 





Street, New York City. 
CLURTT, PEABODY & CO., INC. 
Mokers of 
Arrow Shirts, Sports Shirts, Ties, 

| Handkerchiefs, Underwear 





DEALERS 
or send S5cin 
stamps or coin to us 





The Famous Slugger 
Year Book for "5! 
is ready at jealers. Contains 
pictures and performance records of 
the 1930 season, plus information on 
the great and ne at im Baseball 
A feature is Ralph Kiner's own story 
on batting, “Power Hitting and Place 
Hitting.” Hillerich & Bradsby Co., 
Lowisville 2, Ky., Dept. 5-52 ya! >, 


> 2 (LR BEADS 
JSouisville : 


Pers HAA iv 


your 


ar ere 








SLUGGER BATS 


FOR BASEBALL & SOFTBALL 


COLLEC 


CARTOPHILIC CARDS 


el A — . a taterest 





tort Aarepianes, flowers. Trains ry ether rere cards 

Pies @ ltheetreted 2 Al ter Me 
INTERNATIONA ARTOPHIL ‘o ¢ 

1182 Youge Ot Dest. om , anode 





a8 LSP eee 








Reta Ws = 


Check ana Doublecheck 


A farmer sent an r to a mail 
order house as follow 

“Please send me tf those gas line 
engines you show on pa 1103 and if 
it’s any good I'll s 1 a check 
for it.” 

The reply came: “Please send us the 
check and if it’s any good, we'll send 
you the engine.” 

Clase ate 
Stalemate 

After fifty-two years the couple were 

at last moving out of their small, 
| weather-beaten dwelling, which was 
| coming down to make way for some 


important public improvements. 

“Just think of it—fifty years in 
one an inquisitive reporter re 
marked to the lady of the house. “Why 
did you take so long to get out?” 

“Well,” came the gentle reply, “I sup- 
pose that’s my husband's fault. Henry's 
a chess-player, and you know how long 
it takes one of those fellows to make a 


”™ 


move 


two 


house!” 


Certetian Belence Moniter 


No Pushing! 
A Baptist minister rushed down to 
the station every day to watch The 
Chief, crack train of the Santa Fe R. R., 


go by. Members of his congregation 
thought his eccentricity juvenile and 
frivolous, and asked him to give it up 

“No, gentlemen,” he said firmly. “I 


’ 


your Sun 


each 


le ad, 


preach your sermons 


day School, bury your marry you, 


run your charities, act as chairman of 
every drive it pleases u to conduct 
I won't give up seeing that Santa Fe 
train every day. It's the only thing that 
passes through this town that I don't 
have to push!” 

Bennett Cerf 

Who Won? 

Bill That last tin I went horse 
back riding I w ner to go one way 
und the horse wanted to go the other.” 

Phil “Wh : hay 

Bill: “The horse t ed me for it 


Voice of Experience 


Personnel Director I this job we 


hI 
} 


want someone who is ponsible 
Brash Young Man Then I'm your 
man. Everywhere I've worked, when- 
ever something went wrong, I was 
| responsible.” 
Classmate 








Name One 


One of the candidates for county 
sheriff was soliciting votes in a small 
town in Oklahoma. After giving a fer- 
speech before a small 
he asked for their sup 


vent 

group 

port 
The spokesm an of the group replied 


campaign 
of natives 


with, “Well, mister, you're our second 
{ h nce . 

The candidate pondered that a mo 
ment, and concluding he could easily 


asked, “And who is 


eliminate any rival, 
ur first choice?’ 


“lust anybody’ mister,” came. the 
quiet reply 


Christian Gctence Monttor 
Sweet Music 


lst Driver (in $5,000 custom car) 


“What are those horrible noises coming 
from that old lizzy of yours?” 
2nd Driver (in $100 Model T) 
“That's the $4,900 in my pockets 
jingling.” 
Canadian High News 
Watch Out! 
Mrs. Dimple: “When we were in 
Egypt we visited the pyramids, and 


some of the stones were literally cov 


ered with hieroglyphics 
Mrs. Simple: “Dear, I hope none of 
them got on you. Some of those for 


= 
eign insects are fust terrible. 
MeCall Spirit 





Anewers to this week's puzzle 
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» DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 
7 D dor toening 
heme ay eeadey 


* Parnting 


soturday 
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rN ar Ics ess Design + 
Interior Decoration + Art Ex¢ 

Write fo 


18 SO MICHIGAN AYE cwicace 3, tu 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


Courses: Advertising Design, Architec- 
IMustration, Industrial De- 


Fast tration 


ntrals 


+ tree Cote 





Degree 
ture, Art Education 
sign, interior Design 
Certificate Courses: Advertisi Design, tive- 
tration, industrial Design, Textile Design. 

James C. Boudreau, Dean 5, N.Y. 




















Last Issue of Semester 


This is the final issue of World 
Week for this semester. Happy va- 
cation! 











Helpful 


4 young lady stalled her car at a 
traffic light one winter day. She stomped 
n the starter, tried again, and choked 
her engine. All the while, behind her | 
impatient citizen honked his horn 
teadily. Finally, she got out and walked | 


) sorry, but I don’t seem to be 
car,” she told the driver 
other car pleasantly “If youll 
et up there and start it for me, I'll stay | 
, 4 
re and lean on your horn 
Snickers 


Oops, Sorry 
Doctor: “Why do you have 764023 | 
wed on your back?’ | 
Patient That's no tattoo, That's 
vhere my wife hit. me with the car 
e I was holding the garage door 


MeCall Spirit 


Air Hazard 


[wo women were preparing to board 
iir liner. One of them turned to the | 
und said, “Now, please, don’t 

travel faster than sound. We want to 





K 
Quote | 


Down the Drain 


“And how did you find the bath salts, | 
lam?” asked the druggist 
|, they taste very nice,” said the 
but I don’t think they have | 
same effe ctasa reat bath.” 


Classmate 


awrses TO GET 
Place in Show, Gag Cartoon, Gp. ll, by | 


George Fulton, independence (O.) H. S. | 
First shown at Halle Bros. Regional. | 


FAMOUS PLAYER 
EQUIPMENT 


to help your game 


Bob Feller and Ted Williams ore 
members of the famous Wilson 
Advisory Staff tor the development of 
better equipment ter better play 


The Wilson Ted Williems Pro-Medel. 


Famous players in every major 
sport—including such baseball 
greats as Ted Williams and Bob 
Feller—use and recommend Wilson 
sports equipment—today’s modern 
equipment for today’s fast modern 
play. They say “Play Wilson and you 
play the best.” Sold by leading 


sporting goods dealers everywhere, 


»yihon 


NT 
in SPORTS EQuIPME 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO, CHICAGO 
Bronch Offices in New York, Sen Francisco and 26 other principal cities 
1A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., fact 
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pAre you right.. on time?’ 


HOW DID cHIPS BELL TIME START? 


($5.00 to Delbert Marshall of Collingswood, N. J.) 


Before ships carried clocks,"hour glasses were used 
to tell time. Every half hour the glass was turned 
and a bell was struck-one bell for 12:30, +wo bells 
for 1:00, three bells for 1:30 and so on up to 8 bells 
—» which occur at 12:00, 4:00 and 8:00 odlock. In 
this way 24 hours are divided into 6 equal sections 
\ Of 8 bells each. 


; MAS HAMILTON 


WHAT RESEARCH GOES INTO 
_ MAKING HAMILTONS ? 


— ($5.00 to Barbara Thatcher of 
West Orange, N. J.) 


Hamiltons new, million= 
dollar research laboratory 
* the worlds largest. 

Here hundreds of scientists 
and engineers work to 
keep Hamilton the worlds 
finest watch. 








WON RECENTLY ? 


($5.00 to Jim Herring of Durham, N. C.) 

The American Society of 

Industrial Engineers gave their highest honor, 
the Distinguished Merit Award, to Hamilton 
in 1950 and in 195! for leadership i in styling, 
engineering and manufacture of fire watches. 


Above: JENNY —10K gold-filled case *S225 
GROVER - :o« gold-filled case and bracelet, 
#7152. Your jeweler has a wide selection of 
fine Hamilton watches priced from#49.2up 


AMILTON 


The Watch of Railroad Accuracy 


., 1951, Hamilton Watch Co. Prices include Federal Tox. All prices subject to change without — 
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